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XLVII. Jahrg. 


Die Choral-Responsorien. 


(Fortsetzung.) 


Die Unbescheidenheit des Organisten 
tritt besonders bei den Choral-Responsorien 
herausfordernd auf. Da vergisst er am ehe- 
sten, dass er eine untergeordnete Person- 
lichkeit ist. 


Was thut nun der unbescheidene Orga- 
nist? Er zieht nach Gutdiinken Stimmen 
heraus—wenn sie nur schreien! 


Es ist horrend, wenn man horen muss, 
wie der Organist 16’ Register, oft deren 
mehrere, klingen lasst; dass da die gehorige 
Anzahl kleinerer Stimmen mittonen miisse, 
ist selbstverstandlich. Das ist aber falsch. 
Das heisst, einfach den Gesang unterdrii- 
cken; denn wo in aller Welt werden 20, ja 
30 Sanger imstande sein, ohne zu schreien, 
sich héren zu lassen, wenn hinter ihnen im 
Orgelkasten ein Hexensabbath los ist? In 
jeder halbwegs anstandigen Orgel ist ein 
oder, das andere Gesangsregister vorhanden, 
oder ein Gedact mit einem Bordun, oder 
meintwegen auch ein 8’ Principal, wenn’s 
schon nicht anders geht, warum soll sich 
da der Organist veranlasst sehen, gerade 
solche Stimmen zu wahlen, welche seine Be- 
scheidenheit in ein so zweifelhaftes Licht 
stellen? “Loslegen” kann er ja, wenn er 
allein ist, wenn er praludiert! 


Zur Bescheidenheit gehort, dass der Or- 
ganist im gegebenen Falle seiner Phantasie 
Ziigel anlegt. Er darf also nicht bei den 
Responsorien phantasieren. Einfach und 
schmucklos, wie diese selbst, soll auch die 
harmonische Begleitung derselben sein, in 
einfachen diatonischen Accorden sich fort- 
bewegend. Hat der Organist die Gabe, zu 
phantasieren, und zwar kunstgerecht zu 
phantasieren, so wird ihm wahrend des Got- 
tesdienstes genug Gelegenheit geboten, 
seine musikalischen Ideen auf der Orgel 
wiederzugeben. 


Eine Angewéhnung ist es, und zwar eine 
nichtsweniger als lobenswerte, wenn der 
Organist, bevor er mit dem Responsorium 
bestimmt einsetzt, noch einige chromatische 
Schnorkel vorausgehen I[asst. 


St. Francis, Wis., Juni, 1920. 


Der Organist soll wenigstens so viel “ab- 
solutes” Gehor haben, dass er sofort den 
Recitativ- oder Gesangston zu treffen weiss, 
in welchem der Priester am Altare begon- 
nen hat. 

Hat der Organist dieses “absolute” Ton- 
gefuhl nicht, dann soll er die Begleitung lie- 
ber weglassen. 

Wir sind tberhaupt fiir die Begleitung 
der Choral-Responsorien nicht sehr einge- 
nommen, obwohl wir nicht verkennen, dass 
sie ein nothwendiges Uebel ist. Die schéne 
Recitation des Textes, auch eines so ein- 
fachen, wie er in diesen Gesangen geboten 
wird, geht theilweise verloren. Denn die 
mechanische Einrichtung der Orgel in Be- 
zug auf An- und Abschwellen des Orgelto- 
nes mag noch so vollkommen sein, die Nu- 
ancierung im Vortrage, die der Text for- 
dert, kann sie nicht so zustande bringen, 
wie sie dem menschlichen Stimmapparat 
moglich ist. 

Der Organist soll sich ferner bestreben, 
soviel wie modglich dem Priester “einzu- 
spielen.” Es gibt ja viele musikalisch doch 
so viel gebildete Priester, die die Altarge- 
sange immer in denselben Tonlagen execu- 
tieren. Nehmen wir die rein recitativen Ge- 
singe (Orationen, Evangelium usw). Es 
muss storend wirken, wenn der Organist, 
der seinen Partner am Altare kennt, con- 
stant in “b” einspielt, obwohl er oft genug 
erfahren hat, dass der Priester seine Ge- 
sange mit “a” beginnt. Demselben ist es 
vielleicht nicht moglich, mehrere Collecten, 
oder ein langeres Evangelium in “b” zu 
singen. Durch die Nachlassigkeit oder den 
Unverstand des Organisten ist er fast ge- 
zwungen, in “b” anzustimmen. Die Fol- 
gen einer solchen Anstrengung treten nach 
einigen Satzen ein: er detoniert allmahlig, 
und das soll nicht vorkommen. Oder aber 
im anderen Falle: er gibt nicht nach, dann 
ist das Scandalum gleich anfangs fertig. 


Bei reicheren Melodien: Prafation, “Pa- 
ter noster” wird die Sache noch schlimmer, 
wenn der Priester, der z. B. gewohnt ist, 
mit “e-g” anzustimmen, in heller Verzwei- 
flung nicht weiss, was er thun soll, weil der 
Organist sein Praludium mit “e-dur” oder 
“fis-moll” oder “as-dur” oder “f-moll” ge- 
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schlossen hat, obwohl er wissen kénnte, was 
er thun sollte.* Aber der Priester ist oft 
schon fertig, und ich kann den richtigen 
Schluss des Praludiums nicht sogleich fin- 
den, so muss ich schliessen, wo ich gerade 
bin, sagen viele solcher Organisten. 

Ja, hat sich! Ein “muss” gibt es tiber- 
haupt fir den freien Willen des Menschen 
nicht. “Aber der Priester wird ungeduldig, 
wenn er warten muss!” So soll er es wer- 
den, das ist seine Sache; Sache des Orga- 
nisten ist es aber, die innige Verbindung mit 
dem Altarsgesange herzuhalten. Er soll 
nicht zu viel in die Ferne schweifen, denn 
das Gute liegt so nahe. Hat der Organist 
eine gediegene musikalische Bildung, so 
braucht er nicht in allen moéglichen und un- 
moglichen Tonarten unherzuirren, er wird 
im Gegentheil am einfachsten Thema Ge- 
legenheit finden, zu praludieren, und zwar 
in derselben Tonart. Gerade so viele Per- 
mutationen es in der Arithmetik tber eine 
Zahl von 3, 4 oder 5 Ziffern gibt, eben so 
viele, ja vielleicht noch mehr Wendungen 
gibt es tuber das einfachste musikalische 
Thema von einigen Tonen—fir den, der es 
versteht. Da kann der Organist tagelang 
phantasieren tiber dieselben Tone, und doch 
so viel Nuancen erzeugen, dass es nur dem 
Ohre des Kenners mdglich ist, die Grund- 
tone zu unterscheiden. 

Der Organist muss also bescheiden und 
musikalisch gut gebildet sein. 

In letzter Linie—aber zugleich auch als 
der wichtigste Factor—bei den Choral-Re- 
sponsorien kommt der Sanger in Betracht. 

Fiir den Sanger gilt vor allem Anderen 
das paulinische “cantantes et psallentes in 
cordibus vestrist “singet und jubelt in eu- 
rem Herzen.” Die geistlichen Gesange sol- 
len nicht etwa bloss von den Lippen der 
Sanger, sondern mtissen aus dem innersten 
Herzen kommen. Denselben Gedanken 
driickt der hl. Augustinus in einem schénen 
Distychon aus, wenn er sagt: 

“Non vox, sed votum; non cordula musi- 
ca, sed cor; 

Non cantans, sed amans, cantat in aure 
Dei.” 

Nicht die Stimme, sondern die innere Ge- 
sinnung. nicht die Saite, sondern das Herz, 
nicht der, welcher bloss singt, sondern der 
liebt, dringt mit seinem Gesange zu Gottes 
Ohr empor. 





*Leider gibt es noch gar manche “Organisten,” 
welche noch nicht einmal die Tonart der Praefa- 
tion kennen.—J. S. 

+Eph. 5, 19. 


(Fortsetung folgt.) 


The Catholic Church Organist. 
By P. U. Kornmueller, O. S. B., 
Translated by Albert Lohmann. 
(Continued. ) 


3—The organist is an accompanist of 
part-singing (chorus music). 


In this capacity the organist needs greater 
sureness and expertness in his playing, finer 
discrimination, greater alertness and atten- 
tion to a multiplicity of detail, and more 
self-control. Whenever the organ is not em- 
ployed independently but as an accompany- 
ing, guiding or supporting instrument, it 
ought never to predominate or drown out 
the singing. A prudent organist will there- 
fore look, first of all, to the number of sing- 
ers and take into account also the strength 
and carrying power of the individual voices, 
so as always to keep the organ properly 
subdued—this especially when accompany- 
ing solo parts. He will try to establish as 
intimate a musical communion as possible 
between himself and his singers, ever ac- 
commodating his playing to the voices, so 
that both—the singing and the playing— 
may be so joined and blended as to form one 
beautiful and harmonious product. To ac- 
complish this, he will need to have an ear 
for all the sounds and effects produced, be 
they vocal or instrumental. And he will re- 
frain from forcibly projecting his individual 
interpretation into the performance, wheth- 
er by hurrying and urging on or by arbi- 
trarily retarding, and thereby demonstra- 
tively disapproving or correcting the choir- 
master’s direction,—all of which would in- 
evitably produce uncertainty and confusion 
in the singing. His sole aim will be rather 
to co-operate with the other participants in 
achieving a perfect and harmonious ensem- 
ble. It is just here that the organist must 
exercise self-control and repress his individ- 
uality as an artist. Not indeed as though 
it were not a great art in itself to be able to 
accompany well and thus to support the 
singing and enhance its effectiveness; but 
the organist shall not, because of his artis- 
tic preferences, consider himself free to: in- 
terpolate chords and embellishments of his 


own, nor shall he give vent to his disagree- © 


ment and dissatisfaction with the choirmas- 
ter’s direction by marring the performance 
with a stubbornly careless and capricious 
accompaniment. Let him adhere strictly 
to the organ score that is set before him. If 
an organist is gifted with a bubbling imag- 
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ination and with a wealth of musical ideas 
and with the rare faculty of always being 
able to say something new and original in 
music, it is not to be wondered at if he feels 
an inclination to treat with contempt pieces 
which he has heard or played frequently, or 
if he unfavorably appraises simple and un- 
pretentious compositions by the standard of 
his own art. But let such a person be rea- 
sonable and bear in mind that it is utterly 
impossible for the choirmaster always to 
present new and highly meritorious compo- 
sitions. And let him also remember that 
good music, even though it may not grade 
at the very apex of artistic perfection, does 
not lose its vitality or become antiquated 
quite so quickly as he probably imagines. 
Furthermore, let him not forget that even 
the simplest of musical forms becomes in- 
stinct with new life and spirit at every good 
and conscientious performance. And, finally, 
let him not lose sight of this paramount 
truth and principle, namely, that Church 
music is not art for art’s sake, but art put 
to the service of a sublimer purpose. And 
just for the sake of this higher purpose, let 
the organist learn to deny himself musically 
and strive, as far as in him lies, to do every- 
thing that will make for a worthy and edi- 
fying performance of Church music, even 
though it be music which, to his artistic 
taste, seems simple, obvious or even hack- 
neyed. 


There is another objectionable practice to 
which I would call attention. Many organ- 
ists are in the habit of drawing a loud or 
sharp-toned stop as soon as a mistake occurs 
in any of the voices. This practice often- 
times proves to be a greater impropriety 
and disturbance than the blunder for which 
it is meant to be a public and demonstrative 
rebuke. If it becomes necessary to right an 
erring voice, let the correction be done by 
means of a somewhat louder registration in 
parts, but without shocking the musical and 
devotional sensibilities of the choir and coa- 
gregation. 


Another reprehensible thing of which 
many organists are guilty is, to break in 
upon a wavering choir with full organ and 
then to smother and actually stop the sing- 
ing by playing a few crashing chords as a 
final cadence. This is a barbarous thing to 
do, and no one having the least bit of intel- 
ligent regard for art and ecclesiastical pro- 
priety will ever commit such a musical 
atrocity. If the choir is on the verge of a 
breakdown, let the organist await the choir- 
master’s direction as to what to do; and if a 


closing cadence is called for, let it be played 
with as much grace and with as little abrupt- 
ness as possible. If a choir has a good di- 
rector, the organist will never get an oppor- 
tunity for exercising such autocratic domi- 
nation as was referred to above; but where 
the organist must play and direct at the 
same time, he may occasionally be compelled 
to help the choir along with a more power- 
ful accompaniment. In that case, however, 
let him use discretion and avoid creating a 
disturbance. 


4.—The organist as an accompanist of 
chorus with orchestra. 


Here the organist must subordinate him- 
self still more, giving precedence to the in- 
strumentation, which, in turn, is supposed, of 
course, to accomnodate itself to the singing. 
When accompanying in this capacity, the 
organist usually has only a figured-bass to 
play from, according to which he is expected 
to choose his harmonies for the purpose 
either of filling in or of taking a leading part 
in the performance. 


Some maintain that the organ should not 
be used when the different instruments of 
the orchestra are well represented, and, par- 
ticularly, if a good double-bass is assured. 
Others again take the opposite view; and it 
must be admitted that no really valid argu- 
ment can be urged against them, for if a 
composer has added a figured-bass organ 
part, it must be supposed that he wished it 
to be used. 


Some composers add a completely har- 
monized organ part to their orchestrated 
Church music but only for the purpose of 
making the organ part serviceable as a di- 
rector’s score, or to enable the organ to sup- 
ply the parts assigned to instruments that 
are missing, or to make possible a perform- 
ance of the composition with organ accom- 
paniment alone. 


In case the organ is used with the orches- 
tra, let the organist not be under the im- 
pression that, besides playing the bass, he 
ought to play all the other parts of the fully 
harmonized accompaniment from beginning 
to end; his good taste and judgment must 
tell him when and to what extent the organ 
shall participate either as a support or to 
enhance the effect of the ensemble. 


Since a-figured-bass organ part gives no 
clue as to the melody, but only as to the 
choice of the harmonies, the organist will 
find it difficult, perhaps even impossible, to 
play the right sort of accompaniment with- 
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out having first made a close study of the 
complete score of the composition. Such 
designations as piano, forte, tasto, solo, etc., 
may suffice to suggest to him when his play- 
ing should be one-part or in several parts; 
but often he will be completely at a loss to 
know what position to give to his chords, 
unless he has fairly acquainted himself with 
the whole composition beforehand. 

It may seem that an organist is filling a 
very unimportant role when he plays a fig- 
ured-bass accompaniment to orchestrated 
music; but let it be remembered that only 
a highly skilled, well routined, and painstak- 
ing organist can play such an accompani- 
ment without doing a lot of damage to the 
performance. Figured-bass playing is fall- 
ing into desnetude more and more in recent 
times ; yet no organist of any pretension can 
afford to omit its study and practice, while 
the ultimate aim of such practice must be 
to acquire skill in the leading of the voic- 
Mi 4. ss 
The consideration so far devoted to four 
phases of the duties of a Catholic Church or- 
ganist leaves no room for doubt as to the 
importance of these duties, and it must now 
be evident to the reader that a proper com- 
pliance with these duties postulates faith- 
fulness, conscientiousness, self-criticism, and 
self-control on the part of the organist. 

As a final consideration, we have still to 
point to the obligations incumbent on the 
organist with respect to his instrument— 
the organ itself. 

Every artist has a natural regard for his 
instrument and treats it with care and con- 
sideration. Should not the organist have 
the same regard for his instrument, especi- 
ally since the organ on which he plays, is 
not his personal property? It is a general 
precept of justice that the property which 
has been committed to one’s care and whose 
usufruct one enjoys, shall be faithfully con- 
served. The organ may be old and defective 
and perhaps not in the least according to the 
taste and wishes of the organist, but this 
gives him no right to maltreat the organ or 
ruin any part of it. A good organist gen- 
erally contrives to get respectable music out 
of even a poor organ; but a bungler will 
never produce anything worth while on 
even the best and largest organ in the world. 
It is certainly not in keeping with his duty 
of property conservation, if the organist 
plays in such heavy fashion and presses 
down the keys so forcibly as to cause me- 
chanical disarrangements, e. g. loosening or 
breaking of keys, valves, springs, screws, 
etc., or if he pounds upon a manual key or 
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stamps upon a pedal key either to get a re- 
calcitrant note to sound or to hush a “howl- 
ing” tone. While momentary relief may per- 
haps be gotten in this way, the organ will 
nearly always be damaged in some way or 
other by such rough usage. 

Moreover, the organist shows a lack of 
regard for his instrument if, despite his 
knowledge of organ construction and de- 
spite his ability to make the necessary ad- 
iustments, he allows defects in the mechan- 
ism of the organ to continue and grow worse 
for years and years, until at last the organ 
is completely out of order and requires ex- 
pensive overhauling by an organ-builder. 
Every organist ought to possess a good 
book treating of organ construction so as to 
have available sound advice on such repair 
work as he may have to undertake from 
time to time. If the care and upkeep of the 
organ is a matter in which the organist’s 
judgment is allowed to be final, let all im- 
portant repair work be contracted for with 
an expert in this line and not with the first 
itinerant bungler who makes a bid for the 
work and who will generally do more harm 
than good. 

Finally, the exterior state and appearance 
of the organ is another thing to which a 
good and conscientious organist will not be 
indifferent. I am not referring here to the 
design and decorative features of the organ 
casing, (things which the organist is power- 
less to alter or improve in any case) but to 
the preservation of the exterior organ from 
wanton damage, from dirt, disfigurement 
etc. It is certainly a duty of a Catholic 
Church organist to see to it that his organ be 
kept clean. A keyboard covered with dust 
and drops of wax, a dilapidated music stand, 
a dirty organ bench, broken or greasy stop- 
knobs or inscriptions of stop-knobs, an ac- 
cumulation of dust and refuse saturated 
with expectoration in the spaces between 
the keys of the pedal board,—what a sorry 
testimonial all this is for the organist in 
charge! How can any Catholic Church or- 
ganist who has even a grain of self-respect 
and of regard for duty left in him, ever allow 
such a condition of things to exist and grow 
under his very eyes and at the very place 
where he is supposed to receive his immedi- 
ate inspiration for his official participation 
in the sublime and elevating liturgical serv- 
“ce of the Church? 


(The end.) 


CORRIGENDA. 
In der Musikbeilage zur letzten Nummer der “Caecilia”— 
(p. 49 und 50) soll es in der ersten Strophe heissen “All to 
thee subjected lies” statt “All to the subjected lies.” 
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out having first made a close study of the 
complete score of the composition. Such 
designations as piano, forte, tasto, solo, etc., 
may suffice to suggest to him when his play- 
ing should be one-part or in several parts; 
but often he will be completely at a loss to 
know what position to give to his chords, 
unless he has fairly acquainted himself with 
the whole composition beforehand. 

It may seem that an organist is filling a 
very unimportant role when he plays a fig- 
ured-bass' accompaniment to orchestrated 
music; but let it be remembered that only 
a highly skilled, well routined, and painstak- 
ing organist can play such an accompani- 
ment without doing a lot of damage to the 
performance. Figured-bass playing is fall- 
ing into desuetude more and more in recent 
times ; yet no organist of any pretension can 
afford to omit its study and practice, while 
the ultimate aim of such practice must be 
to acquire skill in the leading of the voic- 
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and perhaps not in the least according to the 
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erally contrives to get respectable music out 
of even a poor organ; but a bungler will 
never produce anything worth while on 
even the best and largest organ in the world. 
It is certainly not in keeping with his duty 
of property conservation, if the organist 
plays in such heavy fashion and presses 
down the keys so forcibly as to cause me- 
chanical disarrangements, e. g. loosening or 
breaking of keys, valves, springs, screws, 
etc., or if he pounds upon a manual key or 
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calcitrant note to sound or to hush a “howl- 
ing” tone. While momentary relief may per- 
haps be gotten in this way, the organ will 
nearly always be damaged in some way or 
other by such rough usage. 

Moreover, the organist shows a lack of 
regard for his instrument if, despite his 
knowledge of organ construction and de- 
spite his ability to make the necessary ad- 
iustments, he allows defects in the mechan- 
ism of the organ to continue and grow worse 
for years and years, until at last the organ 
is completely out of order and requires ex- 
pensive overhauling by an organ-builder. 
Every organist ought to possess a good 
book treating of organ construction so as to 
have available sound advice on such repair 
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judgment is allowed to be final, let all im- 
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an expert in this line and not with the first 
itinerant bungler who makes a bid for the 
work and who will generally do more harm 
than good. 

Finally, the exterior state and appearance 
of the organ is another thing to which a 
good and conscientious organist will not be 
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design and decorative features of the organ 
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the preservation of the exterior organ from 
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